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— were laid aside during the earthly life of Christ, while the essen- 
tial or ethical attributes were retained. He says (p. 131): "The 
attributes which are signified by the words referred to [relative attri- 
butes] are infinite realities, and are grounded in the internal essence of 

God The existence of created things being presupposed, it is 

impossible that God should fail to be omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
omniscient in any creaturely region without ceasing to be himself." 
To him, as to most, the opposite view seems to be an absurdity, a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

His own view is that " in the one person of Christ there have 
existed from the moment of the incarnation two wills and two con- 
sciousnesses, which manifested themselves concurrently in his one 
earthly life, although mutually distinct — one divine and infinite, the 
other human and finite" (pp. 50, 51); and also that there have been 
" two knowledges," separate one from the other — one divine, the other 
human, so that when Jesus said, " the Son knoweth not," he only 
meant that as a man he did not know, while as divine he knew as abso- 
lutely and with as clear, full consciousness as did the Father. 

Now, the question is whether such a statement as this fairly repre- 
sents the conscious life of our Lord as expressed in his own words and 
acts. It cannot be very important to show or to know that " the 
Fathers," or some of them, so held. Any statement which does not 
leave in its unity and truth the conscious experience of Jesus Christ, as 
expressed in the four gospels, must be radically wrong. To many of 
the most profound thinkers and reverent students the logical difficulty 
of accepting the author's view at this point is not less than that of 
accepting depotentiation, while the scriptural difficulty is greater. All 
reverent investigation and discussion of the subject may contribute to 
a better view and statement than have yet been presented. This little 
volume, clear, earnest, reverent, able, deserves, and will receive, a cor- 
dial welcome and respectful consideration alike from those who do 
and those who do not in all things hold with its learned author. 

„ „ G. D. B. Pepper. 

Colby College, 

Waterville, Me. 

Der Ursprung des heiligen Abendmahls. Von Lie. Dr. Carl 
Clemen, Privatdocent in Halle. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig 
und Tubingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1898. Pp. 36. M. 0.60. 

This pamphlet (Hefte zur "Christlichen Welt," No. 37) is a review of 
Das Abendmahl im Neuen Testament, by Professor Eichorn, of Halle (No. 
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36 of the same series), in which it was set forth that the four accounts 
of the institution of the sacred eating are unhistorical and have arisen 
from Jewish and also Gnostic conceptions. 

We are given an argument to set aside Eichorn's view and then a 
discussion of the meaning of the words of institution. Our author 
repudiates the idea that there is any significance in the breaking of the 
bread and the pouring out of the wine; the former being in Jewish 
usage simply like the cutting of the loaf with us ; and he might have 
added that we are nowhere told that the wine was poured out. He 
holds that the bread and wine are simply a parable of the food of the 
soul, that the Lord chose an everyday occurrence constantly to remind 
his disciples of him. As often as they partook of bread and wine, the 
material of every Jewish meal, they were to think of him. He thereby 
placed himself in the center of thought of their natural life. In 
Corinth and everywhere else the church supper was an actual meal. 

Having gone thus far, our author draws back and says that such an 
observance is under our circumstances not possible. If, however, the 
Lord commanded his disciples to remember him, not merely once a 
month, once a week, occasionally, now and then, but whenever they 
ate bread and drank wine even in their daily meals, we must consider 
his injunction a wise one and one possible of observance. And, more- 
over, in quoting Paul's words to the church at Corinth, our author fails 
to notice that the only thing the apostle condemns is "divisions" 
among them. He does not find fault with their meal as too sumptu- 
ous, but only that it is not shared in love, the poor brother who ought 
to have received a satisfying repast being left " hungry," while others 
were surfeited — this, rather than intoxicated, being the meaning of 
peOvew in this connection. Norman Fox. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. 



Beitrage zur Verstandigung Ober Begriff und Wesen der 

SITTLICH-RELIGIOSEN ERFAHRUNG. Von ERNST PeTRAN. 

Gutersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1898. Pp. viii 4-359. M. 5.40; 
bound, M. 6. 

This book is the outgrowth of a lecture on the idea of moral-reli- 
gious experience in modern theology, given by the author before a con- 
ference of pastors at Liegnitz in 1897. In the form in which the 
material is here presented it has swollen to an ample treatise of 359 
pages. After an introductory definition of terms, the conception of 



